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MetroPlan  2000:  The  Culmination  of  Accomplishment 


Ed  Bates 


MetroPlan  2000  was  officially  initiated  in  July 
1 987.  As  noted  in  the  1987-88  work  program,  this 
three-year  comprehensive  regional  planning  effort 

will:  '^N 

Investigate  regional  growth/development 
issues  and  problems; 

Analyze  these  conditions; 

Investigate  alternative  solutions; 

Recommend  actions  to  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, and  other  organizations; 

Work  toward  implementation;  and 

Engage  as  many  agencies  and  groups  of 
individuals  as  are  willing  to  participate. 

This  report  is  the  first  step  in  this  exciting  plan- 
ning effort.  It  brings  together  an  array  of  current 
regional  issues,  problems  and  concerns. 

Some  of  this  information  is  newly  developed  as 
p^rt  of  MetroPlan  2000;  other  information  was 
cc^lected  prior  to  this  effort  but  is  updated  here  to  de- 
scribe the  present  problems  within  the  region. 

As  a  regional  planning  agency  —  responsible  for 
land  use,  growth/development  and  transportation 
concerns  —  MetroPlan  2000  focuses  on  physical  plan- 
ning issues  as  opposed  to  health  issues.  For  example. 


we  have  not  been  involved  in  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion, although  we  have  estimated  future  school  enroll- 
ments. 

Yet,  even  in  the  physical  planning  areas,  we  have 
not  been  involved  in  all  that  we  would  like  to  be, 
largely  because  of  a  lack  of  funds. 

However,  we  have  been  collecHng  information  in 
several  areas,  and  as  funding  and  time  become 
available  our  involvement  with  these  issues  will 
probably  increase.  In  addition  to  our  current  topics, 
we  would  like  to  address: 

•  Acid  rain 

•  Energy  -  transportaHon  and  non-transporta- 
tion 

•  Air  quality 

•  Hazardous  waste  disposal 

•  Noise 

These  discussions  were  meant  as  a  brief  overview 
of  some  of  the  work  that  has  been  accomplished.  Each 
discussion  includes  the  name  of  the  staff  person 
responsible  for  that  area  of  expertise.  If  more  informa- 
tion is  desired,  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  that  person, 
the  public  information  office,  or  use  the  form  pro- 
vided on  the  back  of  this  publication. 


Metropolitan  Area 
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MetroPlan  2000:  Choices  and  Challenges  for  the  Future 

by  David  C.  Soule,  MAPC  Executive  Director 


The  Boston  metropolitan  area  is  experiencing  a 
renaissance  which  is  capturing  national  attention.  At  a 
time  when  we  are  in  the  midst  of  unparalleled 
expansion  of  our  economic  base,  we  are  also  beginning 
to  feel  some  of  the  strains  that  are  being  placed  on  our 
resources. 

As  we  explore  the  issues  and  opportunities  which 
face  us,  it  is  important  that  a  new  consensus  be  forged  to 
balance  this  economic  vigor  with  strategies  to  growth, 
preserve  and  expand  our  infrastructure,  and  protect  our 
precious  material,  man-made  and  human  resources. 

MetroPlan  2000  is  a  bold  attempt  to  develop  this 
consensus  in  the  Boston  metrofX)litan  area.  We  have 
identified  a  number  of  critical  issues  and  are  embarking 
on  a  broad  participatory  process  to: 


•  Create  the  vision  for  the  future; 

•  Engage  the  community  in  a  dialogue  about  this 
vision;  and 

•  Create  an  action  plan  for  the  allocation  of  scarce 
resources. 

As  you  review  these  issues,  we  challenge  you  to 
assist  us  in  this  three  part,  three-year  process.  The 
challenges  of  the  next  ten  years  are  enormous,  but  the 
opportunity  to  enter  the  21st  century  with  a  com- 
mitment to  a  unique  partnership  of  state  and  local 
officials,  of  government  and  business  leaders  and  of  the 
cirizens  and  institutions  of  this  region  must  be  met  with 
all  the  resources  we  can  bring  to  bear. 
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Labor  Pinch  Threatens  Robust  Regional  Economy 

Douglas  Carnahan 


•  A  continuing  labor  shortage -especially  on  the  edge 
of  the  region  -  means  that  new  commercial  develop- 
ment must  be  convenient  to  new  labor  in  order  to  be 
attractive  to  workers. 

•  Vacant  sites  and  potential  supplies  of  resident  la- 
bor are  typically  a  considerable  distance  from  each 
other. 

•  New  non-resident  labor  supplies  may  be  attracted 
but  at  the  expense  of  large  public  subsidies  in  roads 
and  affordable  housing. 

Two  development  trends  have  been  shaping  the 
region's  economic  activity  for  some  time:  job  growth  is 
far  exceeding  population  growth,  and  the  growth  of 


both  population  and  jobs  is  occurring  faster  on  the 
region's  p>eriphery  than  near  its  center.  An  overview  of 
the  likely  interaction  of  these  influences  can  offer  a 
stimulating  view  of  our  future. 

What  was  once  a  small  number  of  wealthy  suburbs 
just  west  of  Boston  has  become  a  thick  band  of  commu- 
nities located  between  Routes  128  and  495.  Throughout 
the  MAPC  region,  but  particularly  in  this  area,  per 
capita  income  is  growing  at  a  rapid  pace  and  from  a  high 
dollar  level,  fueled  by  a  labor  shortage  and  exacerbated 
by  a  continuing  economic  expansion. 

Typically,  robust  increases  in  new  job  creation  and 
salaries  succeed  in  attracting  additional  workers.  The 
higher  the  salaries  offered,  the  more  potential  labor 
supply  is  induced  into  the  labor  force.  The  cost  of  living 


can  also  bring  workers  into  the  labor  force;  a  high  rate 
of  increase  motivates  more  persons  to  seek  income-pro- 
ducing work. 

Until  now,  job  growth  has  been  provided  by  an 
expansion  in  female  labor  force  participation  and  from 
workers  drawn  from  an  increasingly  wider  geographic 
area  outside  the  region.  Although  these  same  sources 
will  augment  our  future  labor  supply,  the  pool  of  poten- 
tial workers  is  dropping  rather  sharply.  Today,  the 
huge  "baby  boom"  generation  is  in  the  labor  force  in 
record  proportion;  but  the  "birth  dearth"  generation 
which  follows  it  is  far  smaller. 

One  of  the  largest  pools  of  potential  new  resident 
workers  continues  to  be  women  with  pre-school  age 


children.  However,  region-wide,  female  labor  force 
participation  is  already  unusually  high;  female  partici- 
pation has  the  greatest  p>otential  to  increase  in  commun- 
ities some  distance  from  the  location  of  many  of  the  new 
jobs. 

Moreover,  a  significant  prop>ortion  of  women  with 
pre-school  children,  and  still  outside  the  labor  force,  live 
on  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) 
assistance.  Attracting  these  women  into  typically  low 
wage,  often  part-time  work  will  be  difficult  without 
state  or  private-sector  child  care  subsidies. 

The  dynamism  of  the  metropolitan  Boston  econ- 
omy is  also  drawing  new  workers  from  a  larger  geo- 
graphic area.  Non-resident  workers  constitute  nearly 
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one-half  of  the  new  labor  supply  created  since  1980. 
Developers  are  responding  to  this  new  fact  of  life.  The 
largest  new  retail  trade  developments  lie  on  the  far 
western  and  southwestern  periphery  of  the  MAPC 
region.  New  office  developments  are  concentrated 
along  Route  128,  near  the  terminus  of  rapid  transit,  or  in 
Marlborough.  The  majority  of  undeveloped  industrial 
and  commercial  sites  lie  to  the  far  west  and  southwest  of 
the  MAPC  region  near  Interstate  495. 

Efforts  to  tap  the  pwtential  new  supplies  of  labor 
outside  of  our  region  may  be  thwarted  by  labor  short- 
ages in  the  boonriing  metropolitan  areas  which  surround 
the  MAPC  region  and  compete  for  the  same  pool  of  new 
workers.  Our  roadways  may  also  lack  sufficient  capac- 
ity to  handle  a  large  increase  in  peak-hour,  long-dis- 
tance commuter  traffic  and  the  current  demand  for 
commuter  fringe  parking  is  outpacing  existing  space. 

Out-of-state  migrants  can  also  potentially  be  at- 
tracted to  our  increasing  number  of  new  jobs  and  grow- 
ing salary  levels,  but  the  MAPC  region  has  been  for 
many  decades,  including  the  present  one,  a  net  exporter 
of  population.  Very  high  housing  costs  have  prevented 


many  potential  in-migrants  from  taking  jobs  in  our 
improving  economy. 

The  economies  of  the  New  England  and  Middle 
Atlantic  regions  have  also  prospered  so  that  our  region 
has  been  unable  to  increase  its  share  of  in-migrants; 
most  nugrants  end  up  only  a  few  states  away  from  their 
point  of  origin. 

•  MAPC  projections  show  these  impediments  to  net 
in-migration  will  be  reduced  in  coming  decades, 
providing  at  least  a  moderate  increase  in  our  labor 
supply.  Housing  costs,  especially  for  rent,  will  fall 
in  response  to  sharply  reduced  housing  demand,  the 
result  of  a  long-term  decline  in  the  rate  of  new 
household  formations. 

•  Substantial  layoffs  in  nearby  New  York  City,  the 
result  of  a  declining  volume  of  mergers,  acquisi- 
tions and  stock,  bond  and  commodity  trading, 
could  portend  a  poorer  economy  for  the  City.  This 
would  increase  the  attractiveness  of  our  region  to 
potential  in-migrants. 
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Affordable  Housing:  Problems  and  Prospects 

Judith  Alland 


•  Wit/i  median  prices  hovering  around  $180,000,  a 
Boston-area  family  needs  a  $75,000  annual  income 
to  buy  a  single-family  home. 

•  With  two-bedroom  rents  averaging  $700-$800,  a 
tenant  needs  a  $30,000  yearly  income  to  rent. 

•  Of  the  state's  10,000-12,000  homeless,  75  percent 
are  family  members. 

As  these  facts  indicate,  the  crisis  in  housing  afforda- 
bility,  once  primarily  a  problem  of  the  urban  poor,  is 
now  affecting  a  much  broader  p)opulation  and  a  wider 
geographic  base.  It  is  touching  people  at  almost  all 
economic  levels  and  in  communities  throughout  the 
region.  The  adult  children  of  lifelong  residents  can  no 
longer  afford  to  live  in  the  communities  where  they 


grew  up.  Municipal  employees  cannot  live  near  their 
work.  Estimates  suggest  that  85  percent  of  current  home 
owners  statewide  could  not  now  afford  to  buy  their 
present  homes. 

These  facts  have  obvious  implications  for  the  lives 
and  dreams  of  increasing  numbers  of  area  residents. 
They  also  have  far-reaching  implications  for  the  re- 
gion's economic  health  and  prosperity.  A  recent  BRA 
report  shows  the  Boston  metropolitan  area  with  the 
highest  "af  f  ordability  gap"  -  the  ratio  of  housing  costs  to 
wages  -  of  29  metropolitan  areas  studied.  For  this  rea- 
son, employers  are  having  growing  difficulty  in  finding 
capable  workers  and  face  potential  labor  shortages. 
High  housing  costs  may  prompt  employers  to  locate  or 
expand  elsewhere,  as  the  recent  Sematech  decision  so 


Eight  MAPC  communities*  Over  one-half  all 

have  over  one  third  of  all  subsidized  (Chapter  774) 

housing  units  in  the  region  ...  units  (includes  family  and  elderly) ... 


Tht  eight  art: Ashland,  Beverly,  Boston,  Cambridge,  Lynn,  Maiden,  Milford,  Salem 
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painfully  illustrates. 

Many  factors  have  converged  to  create  the  housing 
affordability  problem.  The  strength  of  the  region's  econ- 
omy, ironically,  is  a  key  factor  in  bidding  up  land  and 
housing  costs.  Higher  incomes,  resulting  from  the 
strong  economy  and  from  shifts  in  the  types  of  jobs 
available,  have  forced  up  prices.  As  more  sites  are 
developed,  the  remaining  sites  become  more  valuable. 
Open  space  and  other  preservation  policies,  along  with 
restrictive  zoning  laws,  have  limited  housing  develop- 
ment and  raised  costs  even  more. 

Federal  tax  reform  has  reduced  the  incentives  to 
build  new  rental  properties  and  has  heightened  pres- 
sures to  convert  existing  apartments  to  condominiums. 
Another  major  factor  has  been  the  federal  government's 
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The  Region's  Housing  Prices  Are  Rising  Much  Faster  Than  Income 

retreat  from  subsidized  housing  support.  Between  1980 
and  1987,  federal  spending  for  housing  dropped  from 
$33  billion  to  $8  billion,  a  decline  of  over  75  p>ercent.  In 
addition,  an  estimated  28,000  existing  units  in  Massa- 
chusetts, subsidized  by  state  and  federal  governments, 
may  be  lost  as  affordable  housing  as  use  restrictions 
expire  over  the  next  15  years. 

State  government  in  Massachusetts  has  committed 
substantial  funding  and  other  resources  to  stem  the  tide. 
Last  year's  $404  million  bond  issue  was  the  largest 
housing  initiative  in  the  state's  history.  The  state  has 
designed  an  array  of  programs  to  fund  public  housing, 
promote  rental  production,  and  create  home  ownership 
opportunities. 

Another  important  state  initiative  is  the  comprehen- 
sive permit  process.  Chapter  774.  This  law  has  done  a 


great  deal  to  further  affordable  housing  development  in 
the  state  and  in  the  region,  but  there  is  still  a  long  way  to 

go- 
According  to  a  1985  survey  currently  being  updated 
by  the  Executive  Office  of  Communities  and  Develop- 
ment (EOCD),  only  eight  MAPC  communities  have 
achieved  the  benchmark  of  10  percent  low- to-moderate 
income  housing.  Another  39  communities  are  between 
5-10  percent,  while  49  communities  have  1-5  percent. 
Five  communities  had  no  subsidized  housing  as  of  1985. 

The  distribution  of  family  housing  shows  an  even 
less  equitable  spread.  A  mere  six  communities  account 
for  fully  75  p>ercent  of  all  subsidized  family  housing  in 
the  region.  This  means  that  a  disturbing  number  of  cities 
and  towns  are  meeting  their  774  requirements  primarily 
through  elderly  housing  and  are  not  adequately  ad- 
dressing the  problem  of  family  need. 

New  state  programs  have  placed  more  emphasis 
than  in  the  past  on  local  initiative  and  participation, 
encouraging  all  communities  to  do  their  share.  The 
emphasis  on  the  local  housing  partnership,  where  key 
community  actors  join  forces  to  design  solutions,  has 
been  a  central  element  in  the  state's  approach. 

But  housing  is  often  a  new  area  for  local  communities 
and  local  planners,  and  the  problems  of  preserving  and 
creating  affordable  housing  in  light  of  strong  market 
pressures  is  an  increasingly  difficult  one.  It  takes  in- 
creasing initiative,  creativity,  and  expertise  to  address 
these  problems,  and  many  of  the  potential  solutions 
require  p)eriods  of  exploration,  testing  and  refinement. 

It  is  in  this  area  that  MAPC  staff  has  been  most  active 
and  expects  to  continue  to  be  active.  We  are  especially 
interested  in  providing  technical  assistance  to  commu- 
nities designing  and  implementing  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  preserving  and  creating  affordable  housing. 
These  strategies  include: 

•  Alternative  models  for  the  development  and  owner- 
ship of  housing,  such  as  non-profit  development 
and  ownership  entities,  limited  equity  coopera- 
tives, and  land  trusts; 

•  Alternative  and  creative  approaches  to  financing 
housing  development,  such  as  inclusionary  zoning, 
linkage,  real  estate  transfer  taxes,  and  community 
loan  funds; 

•  More  efficient  ways  to  utilize  the  existing  housing 
stock  to  address  the  needs  of  changing  households. 
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sudt  as  accessory  apartments,home  sharing,  congre- 
gate housing,  and  single-room-occupancy  housing; 

•  Regulatory  approaches  to  preserving  existing  af- 
fordable units,  such  as  rent  and  condo  conversion 
control;  and 

•  Advocacy  to  ensure  that  state  programs  best  serve 
the  needs  of  our  communities. 

We  have  recently  published  a  comprehensive  hand- 
book on  inclusionary  housing  and  linkage  programs 
and  will  soon  release  publications  on  methods  for  pre- 


serving affordable  housing,  on  residential  conversions 
(accessory  apartments),  and  on  applying  the  "inclusion- 
ary" principle  to  condo  conversions. 

We  have  worked  with  the  Metro  West  Housing  Task 
Force  and  are  currently  working  with  the  newly  formed 
South  Shore  Housing  Task  Force  to  design  regional 
models  for  affordable  housing  planning  and  develop- 
ment. We  can  put  people  and  organizations  in  touch 
with  the  information,  resources,  and  people  who  can 
help. 
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Local  Pavement  Management  Slows  Road  Decay 

Bill  Massicott 


•  Recent  legislation  limiting  local  property  taxation 
has  prompted  municipalities  to  defer  road  mainte- 
nance in  favor  of  more  obvious  needs  such  as  educa- 
tion andpolice  protection.  Continued  lack  of  proper 
maintenance  could  result  in  the  decay  of  road  con- 
ditions to  a  point  which  necessitates  full-scale 
reconstruction  at  a  cost  4  to  5  times  the  cost  of 
routine  maintenance. 

•  It  would  cost  about  $700  million  to  bring  all  of  our 
locally-maintained  roads  back  to  excellent  condi- 
tion. 

•  MAPC  municipalities  spend  about  $26  million  each 
year  on  local  road  maintenance.  Nevertheless,  if 
current  spending  levels  continue  over  the  next  10 
years,  more  than  67  percent  of  local  road  mileage 
will  show  substantial  distress. 

According  to  a  recent  MAPC  report.  Funding  the  Re- 
habilitation and  Reconstruction  of  Locally  Maintained  Roads 
in  the  MAPC  Region,  local  roads  are  deteriorating  faster 
than  we  are  repairing  them.  The  best  solution,  the  report 
says,  is  more  money;  and  more  money  is  needed  if  im- 
provements are  to  be  made  to  the  region's  roadway 
system.  MAPC  and  other  regional  planning  agencies 
recently  campaigned  successfully  to  increase  local  road 
funding  in  the  Transportation  Bond  Bill  from  $60  mil- 
lion to  $80  million.  This  Legislative  support  is  welcome, 
but  we  must  also  work  to  increase  funding  from  com- 
munities. 

More  money,  however,  is  not  the  only  solution.  To 
make  the  most  efficient  use  of  these  funds,  MAPC  rec- 
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Less  Money  Is  Being  Spent  On  The  Region's  Roads 


ommends  that  communities  adopt  pavement  manage- 
ment programs. 

Pavement  management  is  a  relatively  new  concept 
for  local  roads,  although  it  has  been  applied  to  larger 
systems  with  great  success.  M APC's  involvement  stems 
from  local  requests  for  technical  assistance  in  assessing 
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local  road  conditions  and  justifying  increased  funding 
from  municipalities. 

Because  of  the  demand  for  this  assistance,  the 
Council  developed  Pavement  Management:  A  Manual  for 
Communities,  a  generic  manual  which  guides  communi- 
ties through  the  process  of  a  pavement  management 
program.  Subsequent  pavement  management  work- 
shops also  offered  an  introduction  to  the  manual  and 
basic  pavement  management  principles.  In  the  last  four 
months,  pavement  management  has  become  a  major 
focus  of  activity  at  MAPC. 

•  MAPC's  "pavement  management  forecasting 
model" is  presently  being  used  by  more  than  20 gov- 
ernment agencies  and  private  organizations.  Over 
the  next  two  years,  MAPC  hopes  to  initiate  pave- 
ment management  programs  in  every  community  in 
the  region. 

•  MAPC  has  been  working  with  the  Legislature  to 
procure  funds  through  the  state  Transportation 
Bond  Bill  for  regional  planning  agencies  to  provide 
pavement  management  technical  assistance  to 
member  communities. 
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Parking  Demand  Surges  as  the  Economy  Heats  Up 

James  W.  Roberts 


•  As  many  as  200,000  vehicles  compete  for  70,000 
legal  public  and  private  parking  spaces  in  down- 
town Boston  each  day,  according  to  the  1987  Bos- 
ton Parking  Study. 

•  Eighty-eight  percent  of  off-street  parking  spaces 
downtown  are  occupied  by  10  a.m.,  according  to  the 
1983  Boston  Parking  Study. 

•  Existing  fringe  parking  facilities  provide  about 
34,000  parking  spaces,  but  current  data  shows  an  85 
percent  occupancy  rate  at  commuter  rail  parking 
lots  and  95  percent  usage  at  rapid  transit  lots.  Some 
lots  are  at  capacity  by  7.-00  a.m. 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  economic  resurgence  of 
Boston  combined  with  demographic  changes  in  the 
region  have  caused  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  demand 
for  parking  space.  At  the  same  time,  expansion  of  the 
paricing  supply  has  been  constrained  by  a  variety  of 
economic,  legal,  and  environmental  factors.  The  park- 
ing shortage  extends  beyond  the  downtown  core  and 
continues  to  worsen. 

Forecasts  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 
and  by  the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council 
(M  APC)  indicate  an  1 1  to  20  percent  increase  in  employ- 
ment in  the  City  of  Boston  between  1985  and  2000.  Yet, 
over  the  next  several  years,  population  is  projected  to 
increase  in  the  suburbs  and  outlying  communities  of  the 
region. 

Commuter  traffic  is  also  exp)ected  to  grow  as  subur- 
ban and  rural  residents  utilize  employment  opportuni- 
ties in  do  wn  to  wn  Boston.  Forecasts  indicate  that  by  the 
year  2000  an  additional  180,000  new  commuters  will 
work  downtown. 

Meanwhile,  the  number  of  legal  parking  spaces  in 
the  downtown  core  remains  relatively  constant.  The 
parking  freeze  of  1973  limits  public  off-street  parking  to 
35,503  spaces. 

As  competition  for  downtown  parking  spaces  in- 
tensifies and  congestion  increases,  the  number  of  com- 
muters using  public  transportation  has  increased.  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  Transportation  Authority  (MBTA)  sta- 
tistics show  ridership  on  rapid  transit  to  have  increased 
about  20  percent  between  1983  and  1987.  During  the 
same  time  period,  the  number  of  passengers  using 
commuter  rail  increased  by  49  percent.  However,  the 
parking  shortage  also  affects  commuter  lots  outside  the 
city  limits. 


At  the  same  time,  plans  to  open  new  commuter  rail 
lines  and  increase  capacity  on  existing  lines  are  being 
implemented.  (A  25  percent  increase  in  MBTA  rapid 
transit  capacity  by  next  year  and  an  80  percent  increase 
in  conunuter  rail  capacity  by  the  year  2000.)  Although 
parking  expansions  at  fringe  lots  are  being  planned  by 
the  MBTA  to  catch  up  to  the  ridership  growth  of  the  past 
decade,  the  demand  for  parking  will  continue  to  out- 
strip the  supply. 

M APC's  preliminary  analyses  indicate  more  fringe 
parking  is  necessary  for  the  region  to  continue  to  offer 
growth  in  employment  opportunities  and  sustain  its 
economic  growth.  "The  Boston  economy  cannot  func- 
tion without  fringe  parking,"  said  Boston  Transporta- 
tion Commissioner  Richard  Dimino. 

It  is  unfortunate  that,  in  many  cases,  the  communi- 
ties where  parking  is  proposed  resist  the  siting  of  the  lot 
or  press  for  reduced  capacity  due  to  anticipated  im- 
pacts. There  is  a  need  to  acknowledge  and  mitigate 
these  impacts  and /or  to  compensate  communities  for 
the  burden. 

In  MetroPlan  2000,  the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning 
Council  (M  APC)  would  address  this  need  by  assessing 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  providing  fringe  parking  and 
developing  a  strategy  to  equalize  them. 

•  A  bill  currently  before  the  state  Legislature  would 
authorize  MAP  C  to  study  fringe  parking  as  a  traffic 
mitigation  measure  and  to  make  recommendations 
for  implementing  a  regional  fringe  parking  pro- 
gram. This  study  will  identify  the  reasons  for  local 
resistance  to  increasing  parking  supply  and  offer 
recommendations  for  the  implementation  of  a  re- 
gion-wide fringe  parking  plan  that  will  meet  future 
demands. 


Summary  of  Fringe  Parking  Facilities  in  MAPC 


Number 

Number 

Percent 

of  Lots 

of  Spaces 

Occupied 

Commuter  Rail 

76 

10,173 

8^ 

Rapid  Transit 

32 

15,960 

84 

Bus 

8 

1,975 

NA 

MDPW 

9 

1,700 

NA 

Total 

125 

33,875 

*  For  lots  when  data  was  available 
Age  of  data  various  from  May  1986  to  Jan.  1988 
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Traffic  Congestion  Chokes  Regional  Commutes 


Daniel  Fortier 


•  Commuters  using  Route  1  inPeabodywait  aboutlS 
minutes  every  afternoon  to  cross  a  single  intersec- 
tion, according  to  a  recent  report  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Public  Works. 

•  On  Route  3  north  of  Boston,  in  the  Burlington/ 
Bedford  area,  traffic  volumes  are  expected  to  in- 
crease between  15  and  39  percent  over  1985  levels  by 
1989.  Extreme  congestion  is  expected  during  both 
morning  and  evening  peak  hours. 

•  A  recent  MAPC  study  of  175  intersections  in  the 
MetroWest  subregion  found  44  percent  -  almost 
half -were  congested.  The  study  clocked  speeds  and 
delays  over  223  miles  of  roads. 

Since  1980,  employment  across  the  state  is  up  11 
percent.  Auto  ownership  in  the  region  is  now  at  0.56 
automobiles  per  person.  More  jobs  mean  more  work 
trips  and  peak  hour  travel.  With  many  of  those  jobs 
located  in  the  suburbs,  57  percent  of  those  trips  are  now 
suburb-to-suburb  commutes  and  are  less  likely  to  be 
serviced  by  public  transportation  than  Boston-oriented 
commutes. 

Roadway  widening  and  intersection  or  interchange 
improvements  are  often  the  essential  response  to  serve 
this  new  traffic.  Unfortunately,  at  the  same  time,  extend- 
ing road  capacity  in  developed  areas  is  often  impracti- 
cal, as  well  as  exjjensive.  Widening  existing  roadways 
also  often  involves  immense  costs  in  terms  of  environ- 
mental impacts  and  land  acquisition. 

Yet,  even  given  real  limitations  of  available  funds 
and  many  competing  needs,  these  improvements  must 
be  made  to  provide  mobility  for  the  social  and  economic 
health  of  our  region. 

Clearly,  our  plan  for  addressing  congestion  cannot 
be  a  simple  one.  We  need  a  plan  which  supports  all 


options,  allowing  choices  and  offering  incentives  to 
encourage  the  most  efficient  modes.  The  plan  must  also 
offer  a  mechanism  for  deciding  project  priorities  — 
insuring  that  the  policies  of  the  long-range  Transporta- 
tion Plan  will  be  reflected  in  the  Transportation  Im- 
provement Program  each  year.  MetroPlan  2000  prom- 
ises to  be  that  plan. 

•  Conventional  transit  is  not  appropriate  to  today's 
suburbs.  The  one-trip,  one-car,  one-parking  space 
concept  no  longer  works.  In  MetroPlan  2000  we 
must  take  advantage  of  new  federal  demonstration 
grants  to  explore  the  possibilities  for  public  trans- 
portation in  the  suburbs. 

•  Providing  adequate  fringe  parking  is  key  in  Boston- 
oriented  commutes.  But  siting  such  facilities  is 
difficult.  Since  there  is  a  burden  on  the  host  commu- 
nity, local  resistance  to  providing  fringe  parking  is 
common.  MAPC  has  asked  the  Legislature  for  funds 
to  explore  ways  to  mitigate  the  impacts  on  the  com- 
munity or  provide  satisfactory  compensation. 

•  Private  organizations  and  institutions,  frustrated 
with  congestion  and  access  problems,  are  forming 
transportation  management  associations  (TMAs). 
TMAs  invest  their  own  resources  to  work  toward 
innovative  solutions  to  traffic  problems.  The 
Waltham-128  Transportation  Council  is  the  first 
TMA  in  the  Boston  area.  In  MetroPlan  2000,  MAPC 
will  explore  TMAs'  role. 

•  Developers  can  use  zoning  to  influence  transporta- 
tion decisions.  In  MetroPlan  2000,  we  will  explore 
the  use  of  "transportation  systems  management 
zoning,"  new  regulations  to  limit  the  number  of 
trips  allowed  to  new  developments. 
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Setting  Priorities  for  Regional  Transportation  Improvements 

Patrice  Spindler 


•  A  total  of  $40  million  was  programmed  in  1988  for 
construction,  capacity  and  safety  improvements  to 
the  Urban  Systems  network — four  times  the 
amount  of  funding  available. 

•  Ten  of  the  most  dangerous  intersections  in  the  state 
are  located  within  the  central  core  communities  of 
the  MAPC  region. 

•  National  Urban  Freeway  Congestion  Statistics 
project  that  traffic  in  the  metropolitan  region  will 
increase  50  percent  by  the  year  2005. 

Roadway  congestion,  safety  problems  and  overall 
poor  pavement  conditions  top  a  long  list  of  transporta- 
tion improvements  in  the  MAPC  region.  Each  year,  all 
projects  eligible  for  federal  funding  are  listed  in  the 
Transportation  Improvement  Program  (TIP),  a  five- 
year  plan  for  highway  and  transit  improvement  projects 
for  the  Boston  region. 

The  highway  element  of  the  program  includes  sev- 
eral kinds  of  improvement  projects:  interstate  highway 
construction  and  resurfacing,  primary  and  secondary 
road  improvements,  urban  systems  projects,  bridge 
replacements  and  hazard  elimination.  The  TIP  is  essen- 
tial for  maintaining  an  adequate  regional  transportation 
network. 

However,  the  number  of  projects  actually  funded 
each  year  through  the  TIP  is  a  small  part  of  total  needed 
improvements.  Unfortunately,  sufficient  funding  is  not 
available  to  implement  all  of  the  proposed  projects.  Yet, 
the  region's  list  of  projects  in  need  of  federal  funding 
continues  to  grow. 

This  year,  the  draft  TIP  was  overprogrammed  in 
four  of  the  ten  funding  categories.  MAPC's  analysis  of 
this  federal  document  showed  that  the  Urban  Systems 


funding  category  was  overprogrammed  by  400  pjercent. 
As  a  result,  32  projects  scheduled  for  construction  in 
1988  have  been  rescheduled  for  Fiscal  Year  1989,  begin- 
ning in  October. 


Amount 

Percent 

Funding 

Programmed  in 

Available 

Overpro- 

Category 

Annual  Element 

Funds 

grammed 

(millions) 

(millions) 

Urban  Systems 

-40 

-10 

400% 

Interstate  4R 

-50 

-30 

165% 

Primary 

140 

60 

230% 

Bridge  Replacement  100 

65 

150% 

The  postponed  projects  were  generally  part  of  a 
backlog  of  projects  still  in  the  design  stage.  In  fact, 
because  of  the  program's  limitations,  a  more  realistic 
scheduling  process  is  planned. 

Until  recently  there  were  no  expressed  criteria  for 
expediting  the  projects  which  should  have  been  part  of 
the  TIP'S  current  year  project  list. 

Now  MAPC,  MDPW  and  the  Joint  Regional  Trans- 
portation Committee  (JRTC)  have  agreed  on  a  process 
for  prioritizing  projects  according  to  traffic  and  safety 
needs.  In  effect,  that  process  allows  these  parties  to 
advocate,  plan,  design  and  fund  projects  which  can 
further  local  and  regional  transportation  goals.  This  is 
especially  important  to  communities,  who  often  expend 
funds  for  project  design,  unaware  of  a  project's  priority 
with  the  MDPW,  the  agency  responsible  for  approving 
projects  in  design  stages. 

•  During  MetroPlan  2000,  MAPC  will  continue 
working  with  MDPW  and  JRTC  to  collect  data  for 
all  project  requests  submitted  to  MDPW  for  listing 
in  the  TIP. 
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Tough  Siting  Decisions  Need  Community  Involvement 

Judith  Wiegand 


•  Boston  planners  spent  four  years  searching  for  a 
site  for  a  trash-to-energy  incinerator,  hut  Senate 
President  William  Bulger  halted  the  plans  last 
August  with  an  amendment  to  force  the  city  to  look 
for  another  site  or  risk  losing  $40  million  in  aid.  The 
project  is  now  in  limbo  —  The  Boston  Globe. 

•  The  Massachusetts  Water  Resources  Authority 
will  give  the  town  of  Winthrop  $30.7  million  over 
the  next  12  years  in  order  to  site  its  upgraded 
primary  and  secondary  sewage  treatment  plants 
there.  In  addition  to  the  funds,  the  agreement  prom- 
ises to  limit  the  size  of  the  facility,  and  that  no 
odors  will  pollute  the  neighborhood  surrounding 
the  plant. 

NIMBY — Not  In  My  Backyard — is  a  popular  ex- 
pression right  now;  hardly  a  day  goes  by  without  at  least 
one  reference  to  it  in  the  media.  It  is  usually  applied  to 
a  facility  which  everyone  agrees  is  necessary,  but  no  one 
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wants  next  door,  including: 
Solid  waste  facilities 

Hazardous  waste  treatment,  storage,  and  disposal 
facilities 

Wastewater  treatment  plants 
Water  treatment  plants 
Sludge  and  ash  facilities 
Jails 

Mental  institutions 
Power  plants 

Low-level  radioactive  waste  disposal  sites 


Even  facilities  that  at  first  glance  appear  to  be  bene- 
ficial, such  as  bikeways  or  the  Old  Colony  Railroad 
restoration,  turn  out  to  have  negative  impacts  that  must 
be  acknowledged  and  addressed. 

The  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council  (MAPC) 
began  examining  the  problems  associated  with  siting  lo- 
cally undesired  land  uses  last  fall.  At  that  time,  MAPC's 
Executive  Comnuttee  directed  the  Land  Use  and  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  Technical  Advisory  Committee 
(TAC)  to  set  up  a  subcommittee  to  study  siting  prob- 
lems. Their  work  program  is  an  integral  part  of  Metro- 
Plan  2000. 

Since  its  creation,  the  subcomnuttee  has  defined 
several  techniques  to  address  siting  controversies.  For 
example,  the  TAC  supports  Representative  David  P. 
Magnani's  (D-Framingham,  Ashland)  proposed  point 
system  for  siting  undesired  facilities.  Under  this  system, 
the  state  would  acknowledge  those  communities  which 
have  accepted  a  controversial  facility,  and  avoid  further 
sitings  there.  Communities  must  be  involved  in  siting 
decisions. 

Second,  siting  problems  could  be  more  easily  re- 
solved if  as  many  impacts  as  possible  are  eliminated  or 
mitigated.  If  communities  knew  compensation  would 
be  awarded  for  those  impacts  which  cannot  be  elimi- 
nated or  mitigated,  volunteer  communities  might  be 
encouraged  to  come  forward.  The  state  should  also 
begin  an  objective  screening  of  the  entire  state  to  elimi- 
nate environmentally  unsuitable  sites  from  considera- 
tion. 

Finally,  extensive  public  education  about  the  facil- 
ity and  the  process  used  to  site  it  is  necessary  to  reduce 
fears  about  impacts. 

The  subcommittee's  first  project,  to  be  completed  by 
mid-September,  is  to  hold  a  forum  on  siting  controver- 
sial facilities.  The  subcommittee  plans  to  focus  on  the 
siting  issue  from  the  viewpoint  of  individuals  and  the 
communities  in  which  they  live.  Some  of  the  personal 
concerns  expressed  by  individuals  and  communities 
when  they  are  confronted  with  a  controversial  facility 
are: 

•  Impacts  on  public  health  and  safety 

•  Impacts  on  the  environment 

•  Impacts  on  property  values 

•  Traffic  impacts 

•  Who  determines  that  the  facility  is  necessary 

•  What  other  sites  were  considered 
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•  What  criteria  were  used  to  select  the  site 

•  What  else  could  he  done  with  the  site 

•  What  benefits  will  offset  any  negative  impacts 

•  Who  will  monitor  operation  of  the  facility 

•  Is  this  community  bearing  more  than  its  fair  share 
of  controversial  facilities 

•  How  will  this  change  people's  perception  of  the 
community 

One  of  the  major  problems  facing  a  group  trying  to 
site  a  controversial  facility  is  educating  the  public  about 
such  a  facility,  before  the  atmosphere  becomes  so 
charged  that  no  one  listens  any  more.  Because  of  its  ad- 
visory nature,  MAPC  is  an  excellent  vehicle  for  inform- 


ing the  public.  Such  a  potential  role  will  be  identified 
during  the  forum  and  scop>ed  out  during  subsequent 
work  on  the  siting  issue. 

•    In  order  to  assist  in  the  siting  process,  MAPC 
will: 

•  Prepare  a  snapshot  of  individual  and  commu- 
nity concerns, 

•  Conduct  a  forum  to  consider  how  to  respond  to 
those  concerns,  and 

•  Channel  the  results  of  that  forum  into  a  process 
that  will  continue  throughout  MetroPlan  2000 
and,  eventually, produce  a  better  sitingprocess. 


Groundwater  Conservation  Requires  Protective  Measures 

Martin  Pillsbury 


•  Fewer  than  one-third  of  the  MAPC  communities 
which  depend  on  groundwater  for  all  orpart  of  their 
public  water  supply  have  adopted  comprehensive 
local  groundwater  protection  measures. 

•  Over  a  15  year  period,  20  MAPC  communities  have 
experienced  contamination  of  public  groundwater 
supplies. 

•  Today,  45  municipal  wells  have  been  affected  by 
contamination. 

Groundwater  is  a  major  source  of  public  water 
supply  in  the  Boston  metropolitan  area.  Of  the  101  com- 
munities in  the  MAPC  region,  62  rely  on  groundwater 
for  part  or  all  of  their  public  water  supplies,  and  39  of 
these  are  fully  supplied  by  groundwater  sources.  The 
total  estimated  safe  yield,  the  amount  of  water  which 
can  be  reliably  withdrawn,  of  all  existing  public  supply 
wells  in  the  region  is  130  million  gallons  per  day.  This  is 
about  43  percent  of  the  estimated  safe  yield  of  the 
MWRA's  Quabbin/Wachusett  Reservoir  system. 


Source  of  Water  Supply  Number  of  Communities 

Groundwater  39 

Groundwater  and  Surface  Water  23 

Surface  Water  35 

No  Public  Water  Supply  4 

Total  101 

In  the  15  years  from  1971-1986,  20  MAPC  commu- 
nities -  about  one-third  of  the  MAPC  communities 
which  use  groundwater  for  public  water  supplies  - 
experienced  groundwater  contamination.  It  affected  45 
municipal  wells,  with  an  aggregate  safe  yield  of  about 
25  million  gallons  p>er  day,  or  about  20  percent  of  the 
total  groundwater  safe  yield  of  the  region.  Most  of  these 
pollution  cases  were  discovered  during  the  early  1970s, 
when  reports  of  groundwater  pollution  generally  in- 
creased. 

Leaked  or  spilled  organic  chemicals  are  by  far  the 
most  prevalent  cause  of  contamination.  Other  common 
pollutants  include:  sodium  chloride,  petroleum  prod- 
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ucts,  and  iron  and  manganese.  Most  of  these  contanni- 
nants  can  be  found  in  a  variety  of  business  and  commer- 
cial settings,  and  some  are  used  in  smaller  quantities  in 


households. 

Cause  of  Groundwater  Contamination  Communities 

Organic  chemicals  14 

Sodium  chloride  (road  salt)  4 

Petroleum  products  2 

Total  20 


Yet,  though  many  communities  acknowledge  the 
need  to  protect  groundwater,  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity have  not  adopted  comprehensive  local  groundwater 
protection  measures.  Instead,  some  communities  have 
implemented  piecemeal  protection  measures,  often  re- 


lying on  a  single  technique,  such  as  a  zor\ing  overlay 
protection  district. 

While  zoning  is  an  important  tool  for  local  ground- 
water protection,  it  is  important  that  commuruties  de- 
velop comprehensive  protection  programs  which  coor- 
dinate all  of  the  regulatory  and  enforcement  measures 
available  to  local  governments.  This  includes  plarming, 
zoning,  subdivision  control,  site  plan  review,  general 
bylaws.  Board  of  Health  regulations  and  conservation 
commissions. 

Communities  are  the  first  line  of  defense  against 
groundwater  contamination  because  under  the  Home 
Rule  tradition  of  Massachusetts,  only  local  govern- 
ments have  the  authority  to  regulate  the  land  uses  which 
must  be  properly  controlled  in  order  to  protect  ground- 
water. 

Groundwater  Protection  Measures 


Number  of  Percent  of 

Communities  Communities 

Aquifer  Protection  Districts          19  30 

Water  Protection  Districts            16  24 

Underground  Fuel  Regulations     20  32 

Hazardous  Materials  Regulations  19  30 

Pesticide/Herbicide  Regulations     8  13 


•  To  help  communities  adopt  some  of  the  available 
methods  for  the  protection  of  groundwater  re- 
sources, MAPC  has  provided  technical  assistance 
and  groundwater  protection  studies  to  more  than 
20  communities  over  thepast  four  years.  Currently, 
MAPC  has  begun  to  create  subregional  water  pro- 
tection plans. 
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Balancing  the  Need  for  Open  Space  Protection  with  Rising 
Land  Costs 

Joan  Blaustein 


•  Approximately  70  percent  of  all  protected  land  is 
owned  by  the  Commonwealth;  local  governments 
own  approximately  4  percent  of  all  protected  land. 

•  In  1965  the  average  cost  per  acre  was  $111  for  state 
funded  open  space  acquisition.  In  1980  those  costs 
had  risen  to  $1,386  and  in  1985  land  costs  averaged 
$2,923  per  acre. 

•  In  1979,  Massachusetts  received  $9.6  million  in 
federal  funds  to  purchase  open  space;  since  1980  the 
average  federal  appropriation  has  been  $1  million. 

Open  space  protection  in  Massachusetts  has  histori- 
cally been  a  partnership  among  municipalities,  state 
and  federal  agencies  and  non-profit  organizations. 


available  funds. 

The  three  most  important  programs  for  local  open 
space  acquisition  and  development  are  the  state's  Self- 
Help  and  Urban  Self-Help  programs  and  the  Federal 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  program.  The  Self- 
Help  program  provides  for  up  to  80  percent  reimburse- 
ment of  the  costs  of  acquiring  land  for  conservation  and 
passive  recreation.  The  Urban  Self-Help  Program  pro- 
vides up  to  90  percent  reimbursement  of  the  cost  of  ac- 
quiring land  for  parks  and  recreation  as  well  as  for 
developing  outdoor  recreational  facilities.  The  Federal 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  provides  50  per- 
cent reimbursement  for  acquiring  and  developing  land 
for  outdoor  recreation. 


However,  the  ability  of  these  agencies  and  local  govern- 
ments to  continue  their  preservation  activities  is  being 
severely  constrained  by  a  lack  of  funds,  rising  land  costs 
and  the  pace  of  development  in  the  region.  The 
Audubon  Society  has  calculated  that  less  than  one-tenth 
of  an  acre  has  been  protected  for  every  citizen  in  the 
state. 

Within  the  past  five  years,  communities  have  expe- 
rienced a  growth  spurt  which  has  accentuated  many 
problems,  including  the  need  for  open  space.  Open 
space  preservation  has  become  critical,  but  many  com- 
munities cannot  acquire  the  necessary  land  because  of 
prohibitive  costs  and  intense  competition  for  land  by 
developers.  At  the  same  time,  many  sources  of  funding 
have  been  reduced,  and  competition  has  increased  for 


In  addition,  the  state  environmental  agencies  ad- 
minister a  wide  variety  of  programs  targeted  to  state  ac- 
quisition of  specific  types  of  land  for  specific  purposes. 
This  includes  watershed  protection  lands,  the  Scenic 
Rivers  program,  coastal  lands  acquisition  and  the  Urban 
Heritage  State  Parks. 

Open  space  protection  also  involves  preservation 
techniques  other  than  simply  acquiring  land  for  conser- 
vation and  for  passive  or  active  recreation.  Municipali- 
ties may  lower  tax  assessments  under  Chapters  61, 61  A, 
and  61B  of  the  General  Laws,  in  exchange  for  restricting 
the  use  of  property  to  forestry,  agriculture  or  recreation. 
A  community  can  also  use  conservation  restrictions  or 
zoning  bylaws  to  achieve  op»en  space  protection  objec- 
tives. Partnerships  with  local  or  regional  land  trusts  and 
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working  relationships  with  the  development  and  busi- 
ness communities  are  also  important. 

The  process  of  preparing  an  open  space  plan  is  the 
best  vehicle  for  pulling  together  all  the  various  tech- 
niques into  a  coherent  plan  for  acquisition,  develop- 
ment and  protection  activities.  M  APC  recommends  that 
municipalities  without  an  open  space  plan  consider 
doing  a  plan  to  ensure  their  eligibility  for  available 
funding  programs. 

An  open  space  plan  is  a  requirement  for  eligibility 
for  those  programs  administered  by  the  Division  of 
Conservation  Services  (DCS).  Of  the  101  MAPC  com- 
munities, 4 1  are  currently  ineligible  for  funds  because  of 
lack  of  a  plan. 


Some  of  these  communities  have  never  done  an 
open  space  plan  while  others  have  done  plans  in  the  past 


that  have  expired.  There  are  32  municipalities  which 
have  current  plans  and  therefore  are  eligible  for  these 
programs.  There  are  an  additional  28  communities 
which  either  have  conditional  approval  by  DCS  pend- 
ing further  work  on  the  plan,  are  in  the  process  of 
updating  their  plan  or  have  submitted  a  plan  which  is 
currently  under  review. 

Without  an  open  space  plan  and  concerted  efforts 
by  the  community,  the  definition  of  open  space  is  likely 
to  be  "land  that  no  one  got  around  to  developing  yet." 
With  an  open  space  plan,  a  community  has  the  opportu- 
ruty  to  define  open  space  as  "land  that  enhances  and 
provides  a  contrast  to  the  built  environment  and  that 
serves  both  conservation  and  recreation  needs." 
Achieving  the  latter  defirution  of  open  space  is  the  best 
reason  for  preparing  an  open  space  plan. 

•  Communities  should  take  advantage  of  opportuni- 
ties to  become  involved  in  the  state's  open  space 
planning  efforts.  There  are  opportunities  for  local 
government  representation  on  the  SCORP  Techni- 
cal Advisory  Committee  (Statewide  Comprehen- 
sive Outdoor  Recreation  Plan)  and  other  advisory 
committees.  State  agencies  frequently  hold  public 
hearings  to  get  local  input  on  new  facilities  and 
long-range  acquisition  plans.  If  individual  repre- 
sentation is  not  feasible,  MAPC  can  provide  a  link 
between  your  community  and  these  state  planning 
efforts. 

•  Communities  should  learn  as  much  as  possible 
about  the  various  programs  the  state  administers 
so  that  they  can  be  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
these  programs.  MAPC  can  provide  information 
and  assistance  in  these  areas. 
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Solid  Waste  Bill  Points  to  Future  Options 

Judith  Wiegand 


•  Each  Massachusetts  resident  produces  half  a  ton  of 
solid  waste  each  year,  or  three  and  a  half  pounds  of 
trash  daily.  Together,  Massachusetts  residents  gen- 
erate six  million  tons  of  solid  waste  annually. 

•  Three  out  of  four  Massachusetts  landfills  now  in 
use  will  be  closed  by  1990,  leaving  1.4  million  tons 
of  trash  with  no  available  disposal  site. 

•  Operators  oj  out-of-state  disposal  sites  in  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Maine  and  Rhode  Island  are 
threatening  to  ban  Massachusetts  users  from  their 
facilities. 

Regional  commercial  landfills  have  become  an  ex- 
pensive solution  to  communities'  waste  disposal  prob- 
lems, due  to  transportation  costs  and  high  rates  charged 
by  private  owners.  For  the  past  several  years,  MAPC 
staff  has  been  working  with  communities  to  plan  envi- 
ronmentally sound  and  economically  feasible  waste 
disposal  programs. 

The  focus  has  been  comprehensive,  regional  solid 
waste  management  plans  that  include  options  for  dis- 
posal and  transportation,  recycling,  yard  waste  com- 
posting, source  reduction,  household  hazardous  waste 
segregation,  and  other  measures  necessary  to  treat  all 
types  of  waste. 

The  recently  enacted  solid  waste  bill,  known  as 
Chapter  584  of  the  Acts  of  1987,  begins  to  address  some 
of  the  problems  that  contribute  to  the  landfill  capacity 
shortage. 

The  act  modifies  the  current  site  assignment  proc- 
ess, institutes  user  fees  for  solid  waste  removal  and 
provides  funds  for  local  and  regional  solid  waste  man- 
agement planning,  construction  of  new  facilities,  recy- 
cling, yard  waste  composting  and  household  hazardous 
waste  segregation  programs.  The  act  increases  the 
powers  of  regional  refuse  disposal  districts  and  man- 
dates an  air  emissions  and  ash  testing  program  for  waste 
combustion  facilities. 

With  the  passage  of  the  solid  waste  act,  the  direction 
the  state  will  take  in  planning  and  enforcement  is 
clearer.  As  a  regional  body,  the  MAPC  is  ideally  posi- 
tioned to  support  future  disposal  initiattves  such  as 
packaging,  source  reduction  and  household  hazardous 
waste  disposal,  on  both  state  and  legislative  agendas. 

It  is  crucial  that  communities  participate  in  devel- 
oping a  solution  to  the  state's  impending  solid  waste 
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crisis.  Planning  for  future  options  and  implementation 
of  disposal  strategies  will  minimize  state  imposed  solu- 
tions and  maximize  opportunities  for  continued  pros- 
perity in  the  region. 

As  part  of  the  MetroPlan  2000  project,  the  Council  is 
prepared  to  help  communities  interpret  the  intent  and 
requirements  of  the  new  solid  waste  act  and  to  prepare 
local  and  regional  solid  waste  management  plans. 

As  part  of  Phase  One  of  the  MetroPlan  2000  project, 
MAPC  will  help  communities  identify: 

•  Sources,  types  and  quantities  of  solid  waste 
generated 

•  Current  means  of  collection,  transfer,  process- 
ing, recycling  and  other  disposal  methods,  in- 
cluding length  and  expiration  date  of  contracts 

•  Proper  site  assignments  for  current  and  future 
sites 

•  A  list  of  proposed  options  for  the  next  five 
years,  including  an  estimate  of  the  financial  re- 
sources needed 

•  Ways  to  incorporate  user  fees  with  recycling, 
yard  waste,  composting  and  household  haz- 
ardous waste  collection 

•  Potential  for  joining  other  communities  in  a 
regional  program 
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If  you  would  like  to  be  on  the  mailing  list  to  receive  information  on  future  Metro  Plan  2000  publications,  seminars  and  other  events, 
please  fill  out  and  return  the  attached  form. 


Name   

Address   

City/Town   State    Zip  Code   

Organization/Affiliation   

Return  to:  MAPC  Public  Information  Office 
110  Tremont  Street 
Boston,  MA  02108 
(617)  451-2770 
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